CLOSING THE SECOND CIRCLE 


Think about Concerto in A Major for Clarinet K. 62 
Divertimento No. 2 in D Major K. 131, Fantasia in Mi- 
nor for Organ TR 608, Quintet in E- flat Major Major for Piano 
and Winds K. 452, Symphony No No. 35 in D Major K. 385 
"Haffner," of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart and about An Exer- 
cise in Analysis, A Circular Play, Third Historic Drama, 
A Manoir, Four Saints in Three Acts of Gertrude Stein 
and know that to state that a work of art can be brought 
into existence as a consequence of a single aim so to 
speak on the part of the potential creator does not mean 
that that nonautonomous-nonaesthetic phenomenon which 
announces itself to the potential creator's conscious- 
ness at first closing either is or is regarded by those 
who create autonomous-aesthetic phenomena--even if that 
phenomenon is to a large extent mentally formalized at 
the time of that announcement to consciousness/even if 
that phenomenon is to a large extent mentally formalized 
at the time of the potential creator's taking up of his 
or her instruments of form-ation--as an immutable blue- 
print so to speak. When all is said and done--at the 
closing of the second circle--there may be virtually no 
difference between that phenomenon which announced it- 
self at first closing to consciousness and/or at the 
time when the creator took up his or her instruments of 
form-ation and that autonomous-aesthetic phenomenon that 
exists at the time when the second circle is closed 
(other than the obvious and very important difference 
that at first closing the word so to speak has not been 
made flesh so to speak whereas at the second closing the 
word has been made flesh) think about Mozart and think 
about Gertrude Stein--but even then every creator who 
brings into existence an autonomous-aesthetic phenom- 
enon as a consequence of a single aim so to speak does 
not regard that nonautonomous-nonaesthetic phenomenon 
which announces itself to the potential creator's con- 
sciousness at first closing as an immutable blueprint. 
To regard that phenomenon as such is (1) to believe that 
a work of art is not at the same time a portrait of the 
artist and a portrait of the world (2) to erroneously 
understand the process by means of which the human mind 
brings into existence phenomena that are not only auton- 
omous but also aesthetic (3) to regard the form and the 
content of a work of art as separable phenomena (4) to 
believe that a work of art has in effect an essence be- 
fore it has an existence (5) to believe that artworks are 
nothing more than aggregates (6) to believe that making 
the word so to speak into flesh is a process not 


quiring the use of the conscious analytical mind of man. 
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